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of imperial and local government, we find it strange
to read of town fortifications paid for out of local
funds, but this was the regular rule, and when other
sources of income did not suffice, a rate could be
raised for this purpose. There exists a royal letter of
1378 ordering that the walls of Chichester shall be
repaired, and that" all persons whatsoever, religious or
secular, who now have, or in future shall have, lands,
tenements, and revenues or merchandise within the
city or its liberty," shall contribute to the cost
" according to their ability and possessions, privileged
persons, the sick, and mendicant poor excepted."
Similar letters were sent to other towns.1

The purposes for which a corporate town in the four-
teenth or fifteenth century required money were indeed
almost as multifarious as they are to-day, for though
we have multiplied our wants, we have also relegated
some expenses to the state, and others to private
enterprise or benevolence. In many cases, no doubt,
the corporate revenues and profits sufficed to defray
all expenses. Even at the present day they are often
sufficient to make it unnecessary to levy a borough rate,
though no borough is rich enough to do without a rate
for the expenses of its Council acting as urban sanitary
authority. But at any rate in the poorer boroughs
resort to local taxation was often necessary. In early
times equal poll-taxes seem to have been levied. The
London riot in 1196, of which William FitzOsbert was
regarded as the instigator, is said to have been a revolt

1 Eymer, Fcedera, II. iv. 52, and 49, 59 : 0. vii. 185. As late as
1607 the inhabitants of Southampton had ua long time at their
own cost and charge upheld and maintained the walls thereof,
with many towers, turrets, bulwarks, great ordinances, powder, and
other defensive artillery" (Statutes of the ficalm, 4 Jac. I., c. 10).
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